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PROSPECTUS. 


Our object, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound morals, 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slavehulding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to a!l the relations, du- 
ties; business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Charch, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ses ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE AMERICAN OLIGARCHY— 


STRENGTH? 


WHEREIN LIES ITS 


A Problem propounded for Solution. 


If the locks of this Sampson can be .discovered, it will be 
comparatively easy to clip them. 

What is there, in the possession of slave property, that 
lays a foundation for a controlling oligarchy, ‘any more 
than there isin the possession of any other species of prop- 
erty? 

There is 8 common and vague impression that slave pRop- 
erty, at the South, creates such a vast capital, that it g 
ly overbalances the capital of the North, and that in 
way, the South has an oligarchy of wealth that controls 
the whole country. Daniel Webster has been quoted as 
designating the slave States the capztal States, in distinction 
from the Free States, which he called the labor States. 
And William H. Seward has recently, in his speech in the 
Senate, given currency to the same view. 
including, if we mistake not, Wendell Phillips, have spo- 
sen of the slaveholders as an aristocracy of wealth, dom- 
ineering over the country, by the power of the purse. 


NUMBER ONE. 


Where are they? 


Abolitionists, 


But it is notso. It has been abundantly demonstrated 


that slave property, so called, is merely imaginary, not 
ifreal, that it neither creates nor constitutes capital, although 
a large capital is invested, absorbed, and lost in it; and this 
for the plain reason, that man is not property, and cannot, 
n reality be made property, by any legal fictions that can 
be invented. If every slave should be liberated, to-day, 


he capital of the South would not be diminished a single 
ent, but, on the contrary, its real wealth would be in- 


reased. We cannot here repeat the arguments and illus- 


‘ations by which this position has been so often substantia- 


ed, but those who have examined the subject are perfectly 
assured that it is so. 


But, be this as it may, no one, perhaps, on reflection, 


Bill maintain that if slavery were abolished, and that if, at 


j Same time, the wealth of the South, were by some means 

oled, such wealth would create such ‘an oligarchy as 
W exists, controlling the whole nation and its government. 
Granting, for the argument’s sake, that the slaves are bo- 


‘ fide capital, in the hands of their owners, and in posses- 
tn of the South, to the full amount of their ordinary 


uation, it still remains true that there is a much larger 
mount of capital in the Free States, than in the slave States. 


t. Helper’s book exhibits the contrast.* 


Look at the matter a little more in detail. Estimate the 


umber of the slaves at four millions, and the number of 


veholders at three hundred thousand. Call the aggre- 


pte value of the slaves, two thousand millions of dollarr, 


‘#verage of $500 perhead, old and young. Divide this 


$2000,000,000 among the 300,000 slaveholders, and it gives 
them but $6,666, 66-100 apiece, 

Does the possession of this six thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six dollars, and sixty-six cents apiece, constitute the 
three hundred thousand slaveholders an oligarchy of wealth, 
with a sufficient money power to control a pation of twen- 
ty-six, or twenty-eight millions? 

Certainly not. The supposition is a preposterous one. 
Select, in the Free States, or, if you please, in the single 
State of New York, 300,000 citizens, with a capital of $6, 
666 and 66-100 apiece, and would that constitute them an 
oligarchy of wealth, able to control the nation, or even the 
State of their residence? A school-boy might well laugh 
at the idea. : 

It may perhaps, however, be said that the average speci- 
fied, does not present the exact fact. It may be imagined 
that some of the /arger slaveholders, with their great wealth, 
may constitute the real oligarchy controlling the others, 
and through them the whole country.—Well then; select 
ten, twenty, fifty, or an hundred of the richest slaveholders, 
with the amounts, severally, of their wealth, and see whoth- 
er we cannot check-mate them, with an equal number of 
wealthier non-slaveholders, in the Free States, whose wealth 
has never constituted them an oligarchy, or given them the 
control of the nation, 

Again, suppose the 300,000 slaveholders of the South, 
should ship off their four millions of slaves, and receive 
twice the number of Arabian horses in return, worth $250 
per head, amounting to the same sum of 2600 millions of dol- 





lars, which, divided among the 300,000’ owners, would give 
r : 
ie] hem BH, 40a se tle Sia will say 

that their wealth would be diminished.—We say that it 


would be, in reality, increased by that entire sum.—Ba@t, 
does any one suppose that those 300,000 Southerners would 
then constitute an oligarchy, and control the country, as 
they now do? Cartainly not. But why not? Why is it 
that the same number of Southern horse owners, of equal 
value with the slaves, would not be as powerful as the 
slaveholders now are? Asa mere money power it would 
be. 

Very evidently, then, it is not as an oligarchy cf wealth, 
that the slaveholders control the country. What then is 
the secret of their power ? 

You will, perhaps, say that they wield a political power. 
True. But whence is their political power derived ? 
Political power, in a Republic, is the power of majori- 
ties. It is a numerical power. Its ordinary peaceful mani- 
festation is at the ballot box, but it represents the power of 
physical military force, lying behind it And the whole 
number of slaveholders in the country, is scarcely equal to 
one half the number of voters in the single State of New 
York! And all the votes of the South, including the votes 
of non-slaveholders, fall very short of the number of. votes 
in the non-slaveholding States. 

But then, it will be urged that “three-fifths” of the four 
millions of slaves, (say 2,400,000) are counted in the ratio 
of representation, thus giving the slaveholders an advantage 
of an unequal representation in the House of Representa- 
tives, and in choosing the Presidential electors. And this, 
it is often said, is the reason why the South, or the slave- 
holders, control the country. 

Admitting, as we do, that this gives the slaveholders, (if 


ernment, notwithstanding the “three-fifths” apportionment 
It is not that arrangement that created the oligarchy, for it 
was the oligarchy that dictated that arrangement, which is 
the effect, not the cause of the oligarchy. 

But this is not all. Paradoxical as it may seem to some, 
the South has less instead of more political power, in con 
sequence of her having slaves. Let her abolish’ slavery, 
and the four millions of slaves would count four millions in 
her apportionment of representatives, instead’ of “three 
fifths” of four millions, (which is but two millions and four 
hundred thousand,)bringing her in a nett gain of owx MILLION 
AND SIX-HUNDRED THOUSAND in the enumeration on which 
her representation is based, exceeding, in numbers, the ag- 


tedly, sent seventeen members to the U. 8. House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1857, and cast twenty-one electoral votes for 
President, in 1856. 

But if the slave States, by abolishing slavery, should 
thus avail themselves of their Constitutional right to seven- 
teen more representatives, and twenty-one mere electoral 
votes, than they now have, of which nobody would com- 
plain, would they therefore strengthen the. oligarchy of 
three hundred thousand, which controls the nation? So 
far from it, the oligarchy would instantly cease. to exist, and 
never again appear in the politics of the country. 

Very evidently, the slaveholders do notrule.the country, 
by means of the “three-fiths” apportionment; which deprives 
the slave States of seventeen representatives.and twenty- 
one electoral yotes.—This, the slaveholdérs understand per- 
fectly, and take care that the constitutional rights of the 
Southern States shall not thus be thus.resumed, nor their 
political power thus increased. ; 

In what, then, does the controllingy power. of the slave 
holders consist? Wherein lies the seeret of their strength? 
Where shall we find the locks of the- Sampson, which, if 
shorn, shall leave him as weak as other: men ? 

We shall pursue the search, in our,nex$ number. 


® Mr. Helper’s figures are as follow.:. 
Entire wealth of the Slave States,. incloding 
slaves, - ~ - - $2.936 090.787 





Estimated value of the slaves, ~ - - 1.600.000.000 
True wealth of the Slave States, - - $1 388.090.7387 
True wealth of the Free States, - 4.102 172.108 





. 


Balance in favor of the Free States, -. $2,766.081.371 
But as we are about to present; some calculations upon the 
basis of the higher valuation regently claimed for the slaves, 
two thousand mitions of dollars, wa-will here give the South the 
benefit of that estimate, by pubting down its aggregate wealth, 
including the slaves, at - - - - - $3.336.090 737 
Which deducted from the waalth of the Free 
States, as above, ee Are . 4,102 172.108 





Leaves a balance for the Frae States, above the 

Slave States, including their slaves, estimated at 

Two thousand millions of. dollars, - - - 766.081.3871 
though, in reality, they aze not worth one single cent. 


t Here again, we will refer to the book of Mr. Helper : 
“Popular vote for President, by the Free States 





not the Southern States,) an undue power, it still remains 
true, that this does not give them the political control of the 
country. For, notwithstanding this advantage, the non- 
slaveholding States have a clear majority, both in the 
House of Representatives, and of the electoral votes.t And, 
at present, they have a majority in the Senate. This pow- 
er, if they would use it, would soon give them the control | 











in 1856, - - : - - - - 2.958. 988 
Ditto in the Slave States, - : - - 1.090.246, 
But the latter is exclusive of South Carolina, 

where the Legislatare and not the people, vote for 

President. But, as South Carolina had just as 

many Representatives in Congress as Maine, viz. 

siz, and us Maine cast 109,784 votes for Prezident, ® 

we will put down South Carolina the same, which 

is certainly enough, ai) ey ee MO 109.784 
This woukt make the vote of the Slave States, 1.200.030 
Excess of Free State votes over Slave State votes 1.758.928 


The relative proportion, it will be seen, is about 29} non» 


| slaveholding voters to 12 slaveholding voters. 


} In 1857, according to Mr. Helper, the Free States had 8Q 


of the judiciary, and thus, of every department of the goy- | Senators and the Slave States but 30. ‘The Free “tates had 144 


gregate population of Massachusetts and Maine, which uni- ° 
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Representatives in Congres, the Slave States but 90. The Free 
States cast 176 Electoral votes for President, the Slave States 


but 120. 


At present the Free States have 36 Senators, aud the Slave, 


States but 30. The Free States have 147 Representatives, and 
the Siave States but 90 
nal =_-er = 
We publish, with great pleasure, the following able ad- 
. dress by the President of the Philadelphia Branch of the 
‘ Charch\Anti-Slavery Society, lately organized, an account 
of which we published im our paper of 17th of Marcb. 


PREACHI8SG THE GOSPEL: 
WHATS IT! 
irks-of Prof. C. D. Cleveland, at the first meeting of 
as teens A a tlacory fiociety, held at the Reformed 
| Presbyterian Church, Cherry Street, Philadelphia, on the 

9th of March, 1860. 

I have beea requested, aay tfriends, by the Secretary of 
rithé Parent society, to open this meeting with a few remarks 
, upon the objects of.our orgasization. But really I can see 

no need of itfor the Seeretary ‘himeelf, at the public meet- 
jing on Wednesday evening Jaat, stated those objects 80 
. tlearly and felly as to render fursher remarks in that direc- 
:tion but little ¢lse than repetition. But as there may be 
some persons at this meeting thatv were not at that, I will 
say, in a word@hat the great object of this organization is 
TOCUNITE ALL CHRISTIANS ON THE BASIS OF THE HoLY 
ScRIPTURES, A®/PTVINELY INSPIRED; AGAINST SLAVERY, AND 
TO CONCENTRATE THE ENERGIES.OF, THR CHRISTIAN Min- 
IsTAY AND OF Gyr isTIAN CHURCHES UPON THE EXTINCTION 
OF-OUR GREAT NATIONAL sin. Sad.i4 it, indeed, my friends, 
that ‘there shouldsbe any need of such an organization. Sad 
‘fd itj.iedeed, that there should be a neecssity to form an as- 
sociation outside of the Christian.Church to do the work 
pectliarly appropniote to the Cherch itself. Why the very 
existence of an aufislavery, a peace, or a temperance soci- 
ety is-a-standing rehuke against the-Church of Christ. If, 
at the Reformatien; the Christian Chureby had incorporated 
-into-its faith, presehing and practice, those principles of the 
Christian religion, which the friends.of Peace, Temperance, 
and, Freeéiom have arreyed against everyderm of oppres- 
gion artdsrrong, thepe-would have been nemeed of any such 
gesociations, and the:thrce great seourges of the human 
4iace, LytmatPERANcE, GiaveRY and War iwould not now 
; make countless thouseads mourn ;* for, asrthe Rev. Al- 
bert! Barnes has well eal, in his work on ‘Slavery, “There 
ismo power ut of the Church that coal sustdia slavery an 
-hour, if, it.were not sustéined rm it.” But as the Church 
has, in our. estimation, failed td do its duty in the holy cause 
of human frees!om, we, members of diffenent.dqvominations, 
have felt-it our duty to cous together, and, by united pray- 
er, cenference, influence, amé action, contribute,eur mite to 
bring to a speetiior terminatien our gigantie eystem.of crime 
awd sin. There-being, then, po need of my saying anything 
more upon the,dbjects of thie organization, J wi}! make a 
few remarks upon a subject closely kindred te it. 

I have often asked clergymen of different denominations 
why it was that they did not eccasionally preach against 
the distinguishing sin of our land—Slavery. Their.answer 
has almost uniformly been this,.or something equivalent, 
“ My duty js to preadh the Gospel ;” to which I have as uni- 
formly replied, that that is not the true Gospel which ig- 
nores HUMaNETY ; for, es the Apostle has declared, “ If any 
one loveth nat his brother whom he bath scen, how can she 
love God whom he hath not seen ;” (fj John iv. 20.) And 
again: “He that loveth not his brother is not of God.” (iii. 
10.) And now, my friends, I wish to rqpeat that remark to 
you here in still stronger terms, and if ¢here be a reporter 
here, I wish he would note my very words, when I aver that 
that is not, and cannot be, in any true and henest sense “Gos- 
pel” preaching, which ignores HUMANITY, and that what- 


ever claims to be such, and yet leaves unnoticed and unre- | 
buked that stupendous, [leaven-daring sin, which converts 


in this our land four millions of human beings, made in the 
image of God, into “chattels personal,” denying them every 
God-given right, and which gives to one party supreme con- 
trol over the persons, the liberty, the happiness, the mar- 
riage relations, the parental authority and filial obligations 
of the other, is nothing more nor less than a mere, sheer, 
downright s#aM ; aye, more—it is a sir of omission of no or- 
dinary magnitude, for our Saviour himself has said, “ Inas- 
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much as ye did it not unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did i not to me.” 

Perhaps some of you, my friends, may say that that is a 
strong, @ very strong assertion. I know it, and J now pro- 
ceed to the proof. I know well that the perversions of 
Scripture made by pro-slavery “ divines” (so-called) are le- 
gion, thus confirming, with melancholy emphasis, the truth 


of the lines of our great dramatist : 
“In religion 


What-damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament.” 
But no one, not even a Dr. Ross or a Bishop Polk, will be, I 
presume, so bold as to deny that our blessed Saviour fully 
knew the cause of his mission into this fallen world, and 
stated it truthfully. Turn we then to the sacred Record, 
and to His own declaration. When he entered into the syn- 
agogue of the Jews, “on the Sabbath day,” to preach his 
first sermon, and when the whole of the Soriptiftes of the 
Old Testament were presented to him, so that he might have 
taken any text from Genesis to Malachi, it is not a little re- 
markable that he selected that very one of all others most 
in harmony with this movement in which we are now so 
much interested ;—that very text which, had the Church un- 
derstood and practiced ‘its full meaning, would have ren- 
dered unnecessary any such meeting as this. He might in- 
deed have taken hundreds of others that would have assert- 
ed our great principle of liberty ; for almost every page of 
the Old Testament proclaims God’s hatred of oppression. 
Ife might have taken the sixteenth verse of the twenty-first 
chapter of Exodus: “He that stealeth a man, and selleth 
him, dr if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death :” in harmony with which the Apostle (1 Tim. i. 10) 
classes “ men-stealers” (andrapodistai,* more correctly ren- 
dered slaveholders) with murderers: or he might have pro- 
elaimed the words of the wise man, (Prov iii. 31,) “Envy 
thou not the oppressor, and choose none of his ways, for 
such is an abomination unto the Lord ;” or he might have 
read those impressive words of the prophet which it would 
be well for our own nation betimes to heed, (Jer. xxxiv. 17,) 
“Because ye have not hearkened unto me in proclaiming 
liberty every one to his brother, behold I proclaim liberty 
for you saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, and 
to the famine.” Bat no, he turned to the opening of the 
eitty-first chapter of Isaiah : “ The spiritof the Lord is upon 
me because he hath annointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek, he hath sent me to bind up the broken-heart- 
ed, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound ; to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord ;” and he then remarked— This day 
is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” The phraseology 
of this remarkable anti-slavery verse is a little different in 
the New Testament, but the meaning is the same. 

Let ws, then, look in detail at the several objects of our 
Saviour’s mission, as he declared it. First, he came to 
“preach good tidings,” or “The Gospel.” The word ‘‘ Gos- 
pel,” written in the Anglo-Saxon, “ goodspell,” meaning 
“good message,” wasafterwards printed “ godspell,” and 





* 1 Tim. i 10.—Etymologically it means, ‘“‘ he who tramples a 
man under foot.” The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in 1794, adopted a note to the ene hundred and forty-sec- 
ond question ia the Larger Catechism in the Confession of Faith, in 
the following words :—‘ The law is made for MANSTEALERS.’ This 
crime among the Jews exposed the perpetrators of it to capital pan- 
ishment, (Exodus xxi. 16,) and the Apostle here classes them with 
sinners of the first rank. The word which he uses comprehends, in 
its original import, all who are concerned in BRINGING ANY OF THE 
HUMAN RACE INTO SLAVERY OR RETAINING THEM IN IT. Hominum 
fwres, qui servos vel libros abducunt, retinent, vendunt vel emunt. 
“Sealers of men are they who bring off slaves or freemen, and KEEP, 
SELL, or BUY THEM.’ To steal a man, says Grotius, is the highest 
kind of theft. In otherinstances we steal only human property, but 
when te steal or retain men in slavery, we sejze those who, in com- 
mon with ourselves, are constituted, by the original grant, lords of 
the earth,” (Gen. i. 28.)—In harmony with this reference by the 
General Assembly to Gen. i. 28, Milton thus writes: 

‘Q EXECRABLE son, so to aspire 

Above his brethren, to himself assuming 

Avthority usurp’d, from God not given : 

He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl 

Dominion absolute ; that right we hold 

By his donation ; but man over men 

He made not lord ; such title to himself 

Reserving, HUMAN LEFT FROM HUMAN FREE.” 
Par. Lost, xii. 64. 





then, for the sake of euphony, “Gospel.” It exactly corres 
ponds to the Greek word euangelion, of which it is a tran, 
lation, and means “ good news,” a “ good message” —ey 
thing calculated for the best good of man ; to elevate him, 
and to make him better and happier for both worlds. Thi 
Gospel is to be preached to the “meek,” or, as it is in the 
New Testament, “to the poor.” The word rendered “meg? 
in Isaiah, means, more properly, the afflicted, the déstresseg 
As to the words poor and rich, we know they are compary. 
tive terms. The man who has a thousand is poor compared 
with him who has.a midlion. But, by the poor, we gener. 
ally understand those who possess scarcely any of this 
world’s goods: who, by their daily Jabor, can scarcely, sup. 
ply their daily wants, and who need, from time to time, the 
aid of their fellow-men. What, then, shall be said of th 
slave, who, in the very words of the slave laws, “can ow 
nothing, can possess nothing that is not the property of his 
master ;” who owns not the very clothing that covers him 
and who cannot, except figuratively, call even his arms, @ 
his hands, or his feet, or his body. his own? Is he not poor, 
indeed? and, if the Gospel is to be preached to any poor, 
would not the slave be the first subject of it? And wha 
would be the true “ Gospel” or “ good news” to him? | 
would be to restore to him, at once, his inalienable right 
to liberty and the pursuit of happiness! He knows, as well 
as you do, that these are his rights, and that he ought io 
have them: for, as Governer McDowell, of Virginia, hy 
well said, “ ¥ou may place the slave where you please, ym 
may dry up to your uttermost the fountains of his feeling, 
you may close upon his mind every avenue of knowledg 
you may yoke hiin to your labors as the ox, you may doall 
this and more, and yet the idea that he was born to be fre 
will survive it all. It is allied to his hope of immortality, 
it is the torch lit up in his soul by the hand of the Deity 
and never meant to be extinguished by the hand of mas’ 
To talk, then, to the slave of the “Gospel,”‘and then deny 
him that liberty which, of all other things, would be “ gooi 
news” or a “ good-spell” to him, what else would it be bet 
hypocritical, wicked, horrible mockery ? 

The next object of the Saviour’s mission is “ to bind 
the”broken-hearted.” And where, my friends, shall we find 
the broken-hearted—where the bruised, the afflicted, the 
distressed, the crushed, if not among the slave populationd 
our country? Why, what else is slavery, as it exists here 
but one, huge, towering, horrid pyramid, built of broke 
hearts from the foundation to the top stone? Go when 
you will, into any of our slave States, and you are at onc 
surrounded by hearts broken, and bleeding, and crushed. 
But go especially to what are called the slave-breeding 
States—(to our lasting infamy is it that such a term can be 
applied to us,)—go to that regicn, of all others the most 
hateful to my soul, the eastern part of Virginia—the Guines 
coast of America, where the chief trade is in human fle, 
and there see, in their chief cities, the slave-pens filled with 
human beings gathered there, having been driven thither 
from all parts of the State—husbands separated from wires 
and wives from husbands—parents from children, and chilé- 
ren from parents—herded together like beasts, until a cargo 
for shipment can be made up, and hear their tales of wo, 
and see their burning tears, and hear their groans of de 
tress and anguish, and then ask what would be the tu 
“Gospel” to them? And, ask further, what shall be said 
of those “ clergy,” of various denominations, in that very 
region of iniquity, who know all this, and see all this, and 
never lift up their voice of remonstrance against it? Orof 
those in our Northern latitudes, quite as bad, or worse, who 
preserve such a guilty silence respecting it? Can such per- 
sons be said, in any true and honest sense, to preach th 
“Gospel?” No, no !—a thousand times no! ; 

I know, indeed, that afflictions are not confined to the 
slaves—that this is a world of trial and sorrow everywher. 
But here, when afflicted by sickness, we have, besides the 
gospel of liberty to comfort us, kind friends to administer 
to our every want; and when affiicted by loss of property 
or kindred, we have the open hand to aid or the soothing 
voice of friendship to comfort and cheer. But who pities 
who cares for, the lacerated affections of the poor slave! 
Aye, how often is the anguish of a mother or a father, o* 
wife or a husband, made the object of low and ribald je# 





and blasphemy. And let me ask, in this connection, wht 
' parent here would not infinitely rather see the white m4 
le face of its child’in the coffin than have it sold as 9 slat? 
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in our Southern prison-house—gone to a returnless distance, | cause of infidelity than ali the infidel writings in the world! 


to suffer unutterable hardships and cruelties, with no moth- | 


er’s voice to cheer and comfort, and no father’s arm to pro- 
tect. You all remember what a thrill of horror pervaded 
this community when the news came that the Arctic, with 
all on board, had been swallowed up by the remorseless 
deep. But ask that bereaved wife, who watched so fondly, 
so sorrowfully, but so fruitlessly for a whole year, for that 
husband’s return, if she would not infinitely rather have 


thus lost him, dying as he did with the Christian’s hope, | 


than to know, day after day, and year after year, that he 
was dragging out a life of untold sufferings and cruelty in 
the rice swamps or in the cotton fields ? 

Again, our Saviour camé “to give deliverance to the cap- 
tives.” What stronger sentiment for the abolition of sla- 
very could be uttered than this? The Greek word rendered 
“captives” is (to represent it by English letters) aikmalotoi, 
and means “ prisoners taken in war and reduced to slavery,” 
which was done universally, to all “captives” in ancient 
times ; and the word rendered “ liberty” is aphests, mean- 
ing, as all Greek lexicons will tell you, “ the setting free of 
a slave,” equivalent to our word “emancipation.” The 
phrase, then, to be more exactly rendered, would be, “the 
emancipation of the enslaved.” I know, and I rejoice to 
know that this may be, as it has too exclusively been inter- 
preted, freedom from the slavery of sin. But I know also 
that it is as dangerous as it is contrary to all just rules of 
interpretation and to common sense, to substitute the secon- 
dary and the figurative for the primary and the literal sig- 
nification. Our Saviour, it is said, “ went about healing all 
manner of diseases.” True, this may be interpreted that he 
heals the diseases of the mind, as, blessed be God! he does; 
but here it means primarily and exclusively, the diseases of 
the body. So the passage we arv now considering means 
literally and I believe exclusively, “ THE MANUMISSION OF 
THE ENSLAVED.” And clearly may we see the reason why 
the Saviour preached the abolition of slavery in his very 
first discourse, for every student of history knows that in 
all time slavery has been the nurse of all wickedness and 
vice, the fruitful source of all troubles in States and com- 
munities, the downfall of every ancient kingdom; that it 
has been the prolific parent of every hateful passion, the 
cherisher of every vice that tends to destroy both body and 
soul, a cancer in the vitals of every community and nation 
that has cherished it; that it is, in a word, to use the lan- 
guage of the pious Wesley, “ THE SUM OF ALL VILLIANIES.” 
It therefore is, and must be, of all other things the greatest 
obstacle to the advancement of true religion, as the blessed 
Saviour knew it would be; and hence his, first discourse 
was so earnestly and emphatically anti-slavery. 

Lastly, the Saviour came “ to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” Here too, the language is so plain and the 
reference is so plain, that no honest mind can mistake it, 
for in every reference Bible you will find in the margin that 
for the “acceptable year” we are referred to the tenth verse 
of the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
This, you know, was the celebrated year of jubilee, which 
occurred every forty-ninth year; and had we as a nation 
obeyed this clear, this express command, the days of slavery 
would have been long agonumbered. This command, then, 
which had been neglected, and which, as expressed in this 
verse, our Saviour came to reinforce, is so clear as to need 
nocomment. I therefore leave off as I begun, and ask you, 
with all earnestness and seriousness, when you consider the 
remarkable fact that this text of all others from Genesis to 
Malachi was the one chosen by our Saviour as the subject 
of his first discourse ; when you see that it proclaims, in its 
every part, so clearly and emphatically that Liberty which 

“‘ Gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ;”’ 
and when you call to mind that he summed up the whole of 
human duty—all that the law and the prophets taught—in 
love to God and love to man, making the latter of equal ob- 
ligation with the former ; and when you remember, too, the 
blessed words that announced His coming: “ Glory to God 
—0n earth peace—-goop WILL TOWARDS MEN,” I say I ask 
you if I speak too strongly when I say that that which pre- 
tends to be “ Gospel” preaching, and yet ignores human- 
ity and our great national sin of man-stealing, isa clear 
sheer, downright sham ; aye—more—a sin of omission of 
the deepest dye, and one more calculated ¢o advance the 


God grant, my friends, that we all may ever have the 
| blessing which He has pronounced on him “that consider- 
eth the poor,” and we may ever infinitely prefer, rather 
than the applause and favor of the heartless rich and the 
heartless great of this world, the “blessing of these that 

are ready to perish,” through life and in death, 
——~ 4 - 

“Constitational’’ Kidnapping in Ohio 

By the following communication, which is from an old 
friend of ours, a minister of the Gospel, of the Baptist de- 
nomination, and an abolitionist for at least twenty-five years 
past, our readers may learn how much the policy of “voting 
with the most favorable party of the two” has done for the 
cause of human freedom, in Ohio. Here is a Legislature 
elected dh that policy, and importuned to pass a Personal 
Liberty -Bill. They respond by passing an act against kid- 
napping, but with a proviso that it shall not be applied to 
“Constitutional” kidnapping “under the authority of the 
United States!” This leaves the fugitive slave just where 
he was before, only with this disadvantage; the lawfulness 
and Constitutionality of his capture are explicitly recog- 
nized by the statute of Ohio! the Republican Legislature of 
Ohio! As it stood before, the guilt and the infamy rested 
solely upon the pro-slavery Federal Government, and upon 
those who elected the pro-slavery Senators, Representatives 
and President, who enacted the Fugitive Slave Bill. Now, 
the Republican State of Ohio, the Legislators of Ohio, the 
Republican voters of Ohio, who elected them, will have to 
come in for their share of the responsibility. So that their 
anathemas of the awfully wicked pro-slavery Democracy, 
will have to be uttered softly, and in whispers, or they will 
provoke jeering retorts. Anti-slavery voters are daily ex- 
horted to “secure the good within their reach,” instead of 
being “so impracticable” as to lose all. Is this a specimen 
of the “good within their reach?” But to the letter. 

LaFayette, Ohio, March 21, 1860. 

Bro. GoopELL :—T send you what strikes me as the 
strangest development of these strange times. 

You are aware that the Legislature of Ohio, has recently 
undertaken to supply a palpable deficiency heretofore exist- 
ing, by the enactment of a law against kidnapping. 

The State Journal, in introducing this law to its readers 
states as its object, that it provides safeguards only for free- 
men, without the least intent or provision to interfere with 
the legal rights of the slave owner. He does not say wheth- 
er he will go to the Slave Code, or to the Bible, and tie 
Declaration of Independence for his definition of ‘ freeman,’ 
nor does he condescend to enlighten us, as to what “the le- 
gal rights of the slave owners” are, or on what they rest, 
whether upon statute or on purchase, or if the latter, wheth- 
er they included those purchases made by “our Southern 
brethren” last year, from the “cargo of the Wanderer,” and 
other such piratical crafts. 

The Journal further saith that “this bill provides in brief 
(1.) That there shall be no more slaveholding in Ohio, than 
is strictly according to the Constitution /” (meaning, doubt- 
less, the State Constitution). (2.) That there is to be no 
more kidnapping in this State “than is required by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and by Federal Legislation !” 
Please to note the progress of our editors in the science of 
Constitutional interpretation, or rather interpolation. We 
have before seen it argued that the Constitution sanctions 
slavery, we have now made the profound discovery that 
kidnapping is Constitutional, and is required by that instru- 
ment. ’ 

But the climax is yet to come. The crimes and felonies 
proscribed and denunciated by this act, are: (1.) Holding 
slaves in the State of Ohio: (2.) seizing or arresting, or at- 
tempting by fraud or force, to arrest any person as fugi- 
tive from service. (3.) Kidnapping or seizing, or attempt- 
ing to seduce, persuade, or carry off a person to slavery. In 
reference to the three sections embracing these crimes, sec- 
tion 4th, speaks as follows: 

“Nothing in the preceding seetions of this act, shall ap- 
ply to any act done by any person under the authority of 
the Constitution of the United States, or of any law of the 
United States, made in pursuance thereof.” 

Thus the Republican fegislature of the State of Ohio, has 
gravely enacted that the felonies and crimes for which it 





has prescribed its pains und penalties, may be committed 
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“ander the authority of the Constitution of the ‘United 
States,” and when so committed, may be .committed with 
impunity. 

If you have ever seen anything equal this, before, from. 
John C. Calhoun, or anybody else, please tell us about it: 
in your next number. 

Whether such things abound the more in stultificatian,, 
or in diabolism, I think it rather difficult to determine. 

It fs easy to see what all this means. It is an attempt to 
punish as a crime, an act; when committed against one class 
and to regard the same a lawful performance, when done 
to another class. Old abolitionists do not think it necessa- 
ry to have one of God’s ancient prophets, raised from the 
dead, in order that tbe result may be foretold. 

Yours Truly, W. TittincHasr. 


LAFAYETTE, Ohio, March 21, 1860. 


All this is painfully startling and instructive, to be sure. 
We do not wonder that Bro. Tillinghast, is roused By it. 
We ought not, perhaps to marvel that.;he, and others, are 
astonished at it. And yet we cannot distinctly see wherein 
the Legislature of Ohio have acted otherwise than im ac- 
cordance with the principles—if we.may call them such— 
upon which the Republican party was avowedly established | 
and by which it is constantly commended, by its leadera, 
If the pretended “compromises of the Constitution,” are to 
be “held sacred” —if the “legal rights” of the slaveholders 
to their human chattels, are to be recognized and respected, 
if slavery is to be let alone in the States wherein it exists, 
we do not see—we never have scen—how those whe-occupy 
this position, can protect fugitive slaves, or do otherwise 
than “deliver them up” to their “legal, owners.” They 
must do so, or cease admitting the legality and coustitution- 
ality of slaveholding. 

And then, as to the incongruities that so harshly grate 
upon the ears and the sensibilities of, our cornespondent. 
While we fully sympathize with him, and, see nothing ex- 
travagant in his representations of their absurdity and 
atrocity, we see nothing in them, substantially worse, or 
more absurd, than what we are every. day meeting with, 
from the same quarter. Only think of loud, promises of 
preventing the extension of slavery, coupled with protesta- 
tions of readiness to admit new slave States, of alarming 
representations of the aggressions of slavery, connected 
with pledges not to interfere with its aggressions upon all 
the rights of four millions of native Americans! What do 
such promises and such representations mean? Wherein 
are they a whit less ridiculous and hollew, than an enact- 
ment against kidnapping, except when the kidnapping is 
of the persons chiefly needing protection from it? So lorg 
as we have the one of these, we shall have the other. And 
so long as we have editors of religious Journals, who can 
build up their subscription lists on the merit of their being 
anti-slavery, while they dare not say that slaveholding is 
inherently einful, so long as we have politicians who will 
ride into office on the merit of their eloquont declamations 
against slavery, and the slave power, and yet enact statutes 
expressly authorizing some of the worst features of it, in 


the Free States. 
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Despair has ruined some, but presumption ruins multitudes. 

Cheap is the service of virtue, and yet how dearly we pay 
for vice! 

Counsels given in wine seldom prosper. 

Envy cannot see ; ignorance cannot judge. 

Give your tongue more holidays than your hands or eyes. 

Jests, like sweetmeats, have often sour sauce. 

A vain hope flatters the heart of a fool. 

Many talk like philosophers and yet live like fools. 

Follow the wise few rather than the vulgar many. 

Cheerfulness is medicine for the mind. 

Catch not at the shadow and lose the substance. 

Fortune and futurity are not to be guessed at. 

Imitate a good man, but never counterfeit him, 

Begin nothing until you have considered how it is to be 
finished. 

Equity is the bond of human society. 

Unseasonable wit is the child of folly. 

A flow of words is no proof of wisdom. 

Speech is the picture of the mind. 

He who does not honor his wife dishonors himself, 

Ketter to slip with the foot than the tongue, 
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-“Necessity” of Compromises with Despotism! 


Extract of a letter to the Editor. . 

“I like your first principles in the min, yet 1 think your 

re Ogg 5 sy pn of them, is at present, utterly imprac- 

i ticable. I have long contended that our “Fathers” were 
obliged to compromise, in order to maintain a political ex- 
istence, and I think our necessities to do the same thing, are 
eater:than their’s ever were. So you see 1am a Repub- 

ican and J claim, an honest one.” 3 

Remarks. 

Let us put these statements into shape, and see what they 
mean, to what conclusion they would couduct us. 

1, The “first principles” of Truth and Righteousness, 
are “impracticable” in their application to human affairs. 

“Our Fathers” found it so, and so do we. Our necessi- 
ties for discarding them are still greater than their's, 

2. This is the same as urging that the God of Truth and 
Righteousness, if any such Being exists, does not sufficiently 
control the affairs of men in this world, as to render it safe 
for them to obey him, by doing Truth and Righteousness. 

3. More than this—there is no prospect, according to 
this statement, that the time will ever come, in which it will 
be easiex, or safer to do this, than “at present.” “Our 
Faturrs” were “obliged to compromise” the “first princi- 
ples” of Truth and Righteousness, and we are under a still 
greater necessity of doing so. It is, therefore, highly prob- 
able, if not-certain, that our children will find a still great- 

. er necessity for such “compromises” than we do. 

4. And.so the nation is under a necessity of going on, 
from bad to worse, and of being subjected to greater and 
still greater difficulties, and “necessities” to make “com- 
promises” with despotism, so long as our national existence 
continues. 

5. The same rule will apply to individuals as well as 
to nations, fer nations are made up of individuals.: And 
this “necessity” of compromise with moral evil, will contin- 
ue to exist, while time and eternity endure. “We are de- 

_livered to do these abominations,” as said the old Jews. 

A dreary prospect, to be sure, but “necessary” and in- 
evitable, if the reasoning of our correspondent be correct. 

He is undoubtedly correct in saying that our difficulties 
now, are greater than our Fathers’ ever were,—so, that if 
there was ever any necessity for their making a comprom- 
ise, there is now a greater necessity, for the result of every 

moral compromise, (every instance of yielding to the “ne- 
cessity” of wrong doing,) creates a still greater necessity 
for doing it again, and of doing more of it, aceording to the 
proverb, that one falsehood creates a necessity for ten more. 
It is upon this principle, (as we have often shown) that our 
political compromises with slavery, the enemy of our diber. 
ties, are continually thickening, and every time striking 
deeper and deeper! The first compromise was allowing 
the existence of slavery and the slave trade, for twenty 
years—the next was to allow slavery to continue atill Jong- 
er,—the next was to allow the admission of new slave States 
and so on, till the formation of the Liberty party began a 
«ontrary movement. Thet party was foolishly and wicked- 
Jy given up by a “compromise” to carry the Wilmot pro- 
viso doctrine of “no more slave States.” This created a 
“greater necessity” to “compromise” away that issue, and 
rally upon a Congressional exclusion of slavery from the 
Territories. And that created a still greater “necessity” 
for a “compromise,” in the -“Crittendon Lecompton Bill,” 
in which Congressional actiop in favur of freedom, was ex- 
changed for “squatter sovereignity,” which,we are now told 
creates a “necessity” to give up every other issue, for the 
sake of staving off the repeal of the laws against the For- 
eign slave trade. Already a State Republican Convention 
fn Connecticut, has endorsed squatter sovereignity, and the 
geading Republican paper of the country is in favor of 
nomingging a candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Bates, who 
goes for a more rigorous enforcement of the Fugitive slave 
bill. Aes 

And so we have ample illustration of the correctness of 
our correspondent’s statement, that the necessity for “com- 
promises” with despotism, is greater now than in the days 
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of “our Fathers”—greater than it was four years ago. And, 
by the same rule, by the same law of progression, by the 
same law of moral cause and effect, the “necessity of sin- 
ning against God, and against humgn rights, will grow 
greater and greater. Thus it is, and only thus that the 
nations that were once free, lost their liberties, and be- 
came servile. ‘The same causes will produce the same 
effects, as certainly as water will rundown hill. “Compro- 
mises” with despotism, always have destroyed liberty, and 
they always will, as inevitably as the most virulent poison 
will destroy human life. Compromise away political op- 
position to the Fugitive slave bill, iy voting for Mr. Bates, 
and the same bill, without changing a syllable of it, stands 
as good for enslaving white freemen as black slaves. Exam- 
ine its details, and you will find it to be so. 

Where then is the remedy? And what groun@is there 
| for hope? We answer. In denying the necessity of mo- 

ral compromise. No such necessity rested on our Fathers. 
No such necessity ever existed, for a single compromise with 
slavery, or the slave power. There is no necessity for it 
now. tis a libel upon human nature—it is a blasphemy 
against God, to say that there was ever any “necessity” 
for compromising with oppression—of lowering down, a 
single iota, the full and immediate application of the “first 
principles” of Truth and Righteousness, in political life. 
As woll might the engineer of a locomotive, bribed by a 
fee, or by an office, pretend that there is a necessity for not 
applying the principles of mechanism and of hydraulics, to 
the management of his engine, ignoring them all, to curry 
favor with his employers, and thus making havoc of human 
life, at wholesale. Men may call this “honest” but God 
calls it madness and murder. 
- > ~~ 
THE TRIBUNE ON SEWARD’S SPEECHES. 
POLITICAL MURALITY—A WARNING. 

By a remarkable coincidence, on the same day, (March 
24,) that the Principia had an editorial, headed “ Seward’s 
two speeches,” the Tribune had one, wigh the same caption, 
and taking very nearly the same view Of it. The Tribune 
says, as we did, that Wendell Phillips, and other abolition- 
ists have fallen into the mistake of supposing that Seward 
was a great deal more anti-slavery than he was, or ever 
claimed to be. 

As to the essential identity, yet seeming difference be- 
tween the two speeches, the one at Roches ter and the other 
at Washington, a seeming difference designed for effect, 
the Tribune fully corroborates all we shid, and even goes be- 
yond us in representing that Mr. Seward sunk his manhood 
and individuality in his servility to his party.and his _polit- 
ical exigencies, all whi h the Tribune, however, relates as 
if unconscious that anybody will think it otherwise than 
creditable to Mr. Seward. In the course of its remarks, the 
Tribune has the following, which, evidently it does not 
think discreditable to the party : 

“Tt is said of a distinguished member of Congress, whose 
hostility to the extension of Slavery is exceedingly zealous, 
but whose Abolition friends have sometimes complained of 
him that he does not go further and labor for its extinction 
in the States, that his reply is—‘“ it will not do to be too 
d——d “virtuous.” We donot know that it can be objected 
to Mr. Seward that he has any weakness of this sort.” 

The Tribune’s article closes thus : 

“ Possibly we are dull, but we sce nothing inconsistent 
with all this in the speech of the 29th ult. ‘That was rather 
the complement than the antagonist of the speech at Roches- 
ter. As one set forth the philosophy and the morality of 
the conflict between the two great forces of the country, and 
its inevitable result, so the other marks the limit, in that 
contest, to which a political party can go. The one was a 
popular address, made toa mass mecting of the people amid 

the excitement and enthusiasm of a popular election, by 
a tribune of the people. The other was an elaborate essay, 
spoken by the most distinguished representative of his party, 
at atime when he could not help feeling that the eyes of 
the nation were upon him. its ears open to catch his:lightest 
word as a possible candidate in the most important election 
which the country has yet been called uponto decide. On 
the first occasion, Mr. Seward spoke for himself ; on the 
second, it was not possible, even had he been so disposed, 
to take a position so aboveapa nd art from the circumstances 
of the case, that the private individual should be distinguish- 
ed, in the eyes of the world, from the Senator, the possible 
President, the representative ofa great party. This veteran 
statesman, the man who nearly all his life has stood, in all 
his waking hours, the a of public attention, visibly 
trémbled, it is said, with ill-suppressed agitation, when he 
rose in his ‘ees in the Senate on the 29th of February. The 





weight of the responsibility of that moment was too heavy 











even for those well-worn, iron nerves, to bear without vibra. 
tion. We cannot, if we are just, forget that he wei 
every word he uttered on that occasion, not in the delicat 
scales of private feeling and sentiment, but in the ponder. 
ous balance of political duty and party responsibility” 

Thus far the Tribune. In this connection we may rela 
another account of Mr. Seward’s two speeches, more tere 
and pithy than those of either the Principia or the Tribune. 

‘ The Rochester speech,” said our friend, “ was made 
take the wind out of the sails of Gerrit Smith and of the Radj. 
cal Abolitionists. The Washington speech was made to take 
the wind out of the sails of Bates and the Conservatives, and 
in both he has succeeded.” 

Well, we shall see. We have known one great political 
party, of which Mr. Seward was one of the magnates, sue. 
ceeding, for a time, by that same policy of double dealing 
And then we saw that same party, in consequence of thay 
same double policy, thrown down from its dizzy heights, a 
in a moment, dashed in pieces, and scattered to the winds 
Never did a political par'y go into an election’ with higher 
hopes than did the Whig party in 1852 but the double load 
of pro-slavery and abolition broke its back. What hy 
been, may be again. Let Republican politicians ponder, and 
choose one side or the other. We hold that political hon 
esty iS practicable. ‘The only practicable thing, in the end 

: o—ietene 
EMMONS ON THE SIN OF SLAVEHOLDING, 








When, in our paper of March 31, we placed Dr. Emmons 
in the category of the Independent’s “certain school of abe 
litionists—ignorant of philosophy and language,” we did» 
on the ground of our own personal acquaintance and inter. 
course with him, as an orthodox christian minister, and ass 
“modern abolitionist” whose sentiments, from his own lips, 
we knew, as well as we did the seutiments of any othor abo. 
litionist that could be mentioned. It did not oecur to ust 
quote from his printed volumes, on our shelves. We sup 
ply, now, that omission, by an extract from his celebrated 
sermon on “ The origin of mankind,” Acts xvi, 26: “And 
hath made of one blood all nations,” &c., Vol. II, Sermon 
I, pages 18-19: 

“Tf all nations are of one blood, and belong to the same 
human family, then they have no right to enslave one 
another. All men have natural and inalienable rights, 
which never ought to be taken from them by force and vio- 
lence.” . . Notwithstanding the extensive diffe 
sion of both civil and religious light, respecting this subject, 
christian as well as heathen nations persist in making, sell- 
ing, buying, and holding slaves. This is a crying sin among 
heathen nations, an aggravated s7n among Christian nation, 
and still more heinous amoung Americans, who are *so tens 
cious of their own public and personal freedom.” , 

We have italicised a few words, to draw attention to the 
testimony of Dr. Emmons concerning the sin of holding 
slaves. An accurate and careful discrimination between 
things liable to be confounded together, yet really different, 
was among the most marked and prominent characteristies 
of the mind of Dr. Emmons. And fio writer of the English 
language ever understood it more perfectly, or was more 
scrupulously exact in the selection of the words to express 
his precise meaning. Yet it will be noticed that he madeno 
moral diserimination between “making, selling, buying, and 
holding slaves,” as he certainly would have done, if he had 
belonged to “a certain school” represented by the Inde 
pendent. The fact is, that school, with its “ art of definition 
and analysis,” an art devised to shelter the sin of slavehold- 
ing, had not then appeared on the stage, charging “ignor 
ance of philosophy and language” upon all whom the art 
had failed to entangle. 

El, SS SE re 
DR. CHEEVERS’ GREAT WORK. 

We have now read carefully, Dr. Cheever’s new book, 
“The guilt of slavery, and the crime of slaveholding, demow 
strated from the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures,” and we are 
not disappointed—we are more than satisfied with his pe 
formance. It is an admirable and masterly production 
It is much more than a mere defence—though it is a 
defence—of the Bible, against the charge of being pro-l 
very. It wields the Bible with great force against slavery. 
It demonstrates that slavery under the Mosaic Code ws 
impossible, and that, historically, it never had an existenc? 
in the Jewish nation, except in the instance on account of 
which, the speedy overthrow of the nation was annouD 
by Jeremiah, a prediction signally fulfilled. Coming dows 
to the times of the New Testament, it shows, from the mf 
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ratives of the Evangelists, the acts of the Apostles, and the 
bles of our Saviour, that the usages of free labor, for 
wages, in exclusion of slave labor, characterized the state 
ofsociety. It explodes, triumphantly, the fallacy that the 
imitive Churches included slaveholders. No minister of 
the Gospel, should be without the book, nor any one who 


would understand the bearings of the Bible upon the sub- | 


ject of slavery. meee ee 


Hon. James B. M’Kean, M. C. 


CorrecTion.—We are sorry to have done injustice to 
Hon. James B. McKean, M. C., of this State, in putting him 


down among the “Republican absentees,” when the vote was | 


taken on the Resolution of Mr. Blake of Ohio. We find we 
had his name correctly recorded among the yEas,but by some 
blunder, we had it again among the absentees/ We regret 
this. But we then said, what we now repeat, that some of 
the absentees may have had a good excuse for their ab- 
sence. It was only those who voted nay, with the sham 
Democracy, that we intended to stigmatize as unfaithful. 


i aie in an al eee SE 
The Speeches at Albany, for a Personal Liberty Bill, 


Some time ago we noticed the report of the Committee of 
the Legislature of New.York, in favor of an effective Per- 
sonal Liberty Bill, and also a speech of the Hon. D. E. Max- 
son of Alleghany, on the same side of the question. Both 
of these were able and high toned. We have now the pleas- 
ure of noticing two more, speeches of the same character, 
the one by Hon. James Burnet of Madison, the other by 
Mr. Maxson &f Alleghany, both delivered March 14th. 

In both these speeches, we are gratified to notice the ab- 
sence of any unworthy, and ill-timed palliatives or dis- 
claimers. They declare the Fugitive slave Act, [not law] 
unconstitutional, vindicate the Constitution from the charge 
of being pro-slavery, maintain the paramount supremacy of 
justice above all compacts and enactments, and consistently 
maintain that there is no valid law for slavery. 

This second speech of Maxson, is a masterly production, 
and as thorough an expose of the principles of Radical 
Abolitionists as was ever published and circulated by them, 
so far, at least, as they are involved in the discussion of the 
question before the Legislature. 

1, That personal liberty is the natural and inalienated 
right of every human being. 

2. Human Governments are only compacts of individu- 
als, for the express purpose of making more sure, their 
natural rights, and deriving all their just powers from the 
laws of nature, in which these rights are founded. 

3. Slavery, as it exists in this country, being opposed to 
the natural rights of man, and destructive of those rights, 
is an outlaw, and all enactments, whether State or Nation- 
al, which, in any way countenance or defend it, are there- 
fore, uull aud void ; or in other words, there ig no law for 
slavery, and can be none, in the very nature of the case. 

4. Our Constitution not only does not sanction slavery 
as it exists in this country, but ‘in its whole spirit, and in 
several specific provisions, is directly opposed to it. 

In elucidation and proof of these several prop ositions 
Mr. Maxson cites from the great writers on civil Govern- 
ment and common law, and also from the Holy Scriptures, 
a8 they have been often cited by Radical Abolitionists. He 
analyzes the Constitution, applies to it the legal rules of in- 
terpretation, shows that no person can be held as a slave 
napow, &violation of it, and that the clause concerning 

Persons to be held to service and labor,” cannot possibly 
spply toslaves. The law of Sinai, and the solemm declara- 
Hous of Jesus Christ, are brought to bear against the ren- 
dition of fugitives from slavery, in their full force. As an 
€xponent of Civil Government, of Civil law, of the Constitu- 
~ andof the religion of the Old and New Testaments, the 
peech of Mr. Maxson is worth more than all the milk-and 
“en » oe in Congress, similar discourses from the 
sae : om oe editorials of political and religious edi- 
wang ’ ae ¢ heard or read between the first of January 

y-first of December. 
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It might have been added thot this is equally as true of 
all the white persons in the State, as of “colored men,’’ for 
the act makes no discrimination between them, nor between 
free persons and slaves. - 

We hail it as an encouraging sign of the times, that such 
speeches are beginning to be heard in our halls of Legisla- 
tion—and that friends of freedom, of the different schools, | 
are coming to see wherein lies their strength, in their ap- | 
peals for Legislative protection. We recall to mind that | 
Wendell Phillips, when addressing the Committee of the | 
Massachusetts Legislature, on behalf of a Personal Liberty | 
Bill, reminded them that many able lawyers held the un- 
eonstitutionality of slavery. 

If the Legislature of New York can listen to such argu- 
ments, and not pass a thorough Liberty Bill, they ought to 
be elected to stay at home. 

A tet 








“THe AMERICAN Oxicarcuy. Wherein lies its strength ?” | 
—We ask attention to a discussion commenced in this pres- 
ent number, on that question. In two" successive numbers, 
we intend to show that the power of the slaveholders to con- 
trol this country, does not lie in the things to which that 
power is ordinarily attributed. In the third number, we 
shall begin an attempt toa direct positive answer to that 
question. When this is completed, the way will be pre- 
pared to show how the controlling power of the Oligarchy 
is to be overcome. 

e —>—_>- > . 

Heattu or Gerrit Smrru.—We have received a Letter 
dated March 30, from a member of Gerrit Smith’s family 
informing us that his health is constantly improving—that 
the terrible diseases of his body which, in the end, prostra- 
ted his brain, are passing away, as his friends hope, for- 


| Aelus of the Dav. 


PROGRESS OF PERSECUTION. 


Case of Rev. Danicl Worth. 
CONVICTION AND SENTENCE OF IMPRISONMENT. 
Fayerrevitie, N. C., Wednesday, April 4. 
Rey. Daniel Worth has been found guilty of circulating 
Hexrer’s Impending Crisis, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for one year. 
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EXCITING NEWS FROM KENTUCKY. 


The Providence of God is evidently at work against Sla- | 
very—and—as we read passing events—is as evidently at | 
work against the trimming temporizing policy of heartless | 
politicians, and time-serving ecclesiastics to steer a middle 
course between what they consider the extremes. God | 
seems intent upon driving the people of this country to take 
sides on the one side or the other of the controversy. And 
he intends that the contest shall involve the liberation of | 
the enslaved. The affair at Harper’s Ferry was one of his 
alarm guns. Then came the expulsion of the Bereans. Now 
comes the 

Attempted Expulsion of Cassius M. Clay. 
From the N. Y. Tribune. 

The following private letter from Mr. Clay shows that the 
agitation in Madison County is more serious than the Kentuc- 
ky papers represent. The letter is dated March 29, 1860: 

‘* Yours of the 19th is recived. I have only time to say that 
we are in astate of war. The oligarchy were aiming at me in 
the expulsion of the Bereans from their homes, being in hopes | 
that I would forcibly defend them, ‘the radicals.’ (1) De- | 
feated by my Frankfort speech, rallying all the conservative | 
men to my standard, they churlishly gave in, yet fanning the | 
discontent by garbling my speeches North, and circulating false 
rumors. (2.) Hanson's return to his saw-mill at Berea (where | 
he employed many Republicans) gave new fuel to the old fire 
I went there on Saturday, and tried to induce him to, leave, | 
telling him he would bring on a fight, and advising the Repub- 
licans to keep apart from the- movement. The mob at once | 
cried out that I was then plotting an attack. Oo monday they 
met at Berea, insulted the people by searching the houses, and | 
not finding Hanson, they provoked a conflict; several were 
wounded, and the Lynchers were defeated. 

‘On Tuesday they returned in force ; but finding no one, 
they broke up the saw-mill, and swore vengence against me and 








fend myself and friends. The mob increases in violence; I lie 
upon my arms awaiting an attack ; my family absolutely refuse 
to retire, saying they will run bullets and aid, as in 1776. If 
driven into the woods, I shall attempt to hold my position as 
long as possible ; standing on the Constitution, the laws and 
my right, I will defend them or die. The cannon at Lexing- 
ton is sent for, and the Governor aids. 

‘* Is this my cause only, or that of the American people ? (3.) 
Is it to be vindicated in this way, and now ? Shall I stand or 
fall alone. (4) ‘ May God defend the right?’ 

Your friend, C. M. Cray. 

‘* P, S.—My daughters are as firm as I and Mrs. C. 

** QO” (6.) 

The attempt to expel Mr. Clay from Kentucky has. been tried 
before, but only to recoil upon the heads of its authors. The 
hour when Cassius M. Clay is exiled from his native State wilt 
be a sad one for Kentucky. (6.) From the Free States of the 
North and the Slave States of the South, thousands of his ar- 
dent friends will arise in his defense, and his expatriation will 
cause the name of Kentucky to become a hissing and a by-word 
throughout the land. (7.) But we hope for better things from 
the great Stateof Kentucky. It cannot be that the land ofClay 
can be so utterly besotted as to allow mob law to rule through- 
out her borders.—. Y. Tribune. 

At a meeting of the twenty-firs! Ward Association, last night, 
Mr. A. C. Hills called attention to a letter of Cassius M. Olay, 
received in this city yesterday, in which he stated that the mob 
had resolved to drive him and his associates from the State by 
violence ; that the Governor of the State aided the mob, and 
that he slept on his arms expecting momentarily anattack. In 
conclusion Mr. Hills offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved. That in the attempt now making to expel Cassius 
M, Clay and his associates, peaceful and law-abiding citizens, 
from the State of Kentucky, we recognize the hand of the bloody 
and barbarous system of Slavery, which the Democratic party 
is striving to fasten upon the Territories of this coantry. 

Resolved. That the heroic bearing and manly courage of Cassi- 
us M. Clay, in his efforts in the cause of peaceful and constitu- 
tional emancipation, entitle him to the warm admiration and 


| sympathy of the Republican party, always, and especially in 
the hour of danger. 


After spirited remarks by Messrs. Van Buren, EASTERBROOK, 
Corriy, and others, the resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and it was ordered that they be published in Zhe N. Y. Tvibune 
and Evening Post. 


The N. Y. Times accompanies the above Letter of Mr. 
Clay with an anonymous letter, to the purport that the sto- 
ry of the fight at Berea was a hoax, and that the Governor 
had returned home. Yet, judging from the style of the 
Letter, we see no evidence that the account of Mr. Clay is 
incredible. On the Letter of Mr. Clay, whatever the facts 
may prove to be, we think it proper to make some com- 
ments, and for this purpose have appended to his Letter a 
few Notes. 

(1) Mr. Clay, if aware that the oligarchy aimed at him im 
striking first at “the radicals,” should have had the fore- 
sight, if not the magnanimity, to stand by them, and defend 
their rights, as his own. This he could have done, without 
endorsing their peculiar sentiments. 

(2) This account of his policy, cannot but injure Mr. Clay 
in the estimation of honorable men. He trimmed, in his 
Frankfort speech, to gain the favor of “the conservatives.” 
But it availed him little, when they came to quote from his. 
Northern speeches. ' 

(3) Undoubtedly, Mr. Clay, your cause zs that of the 
American people, when your freedom of speech is assailed. 
So also, when the Radical Abolitionists were assifiled, in 
their freedom of speech. And, being the cause of the Amer- 
ican people, it should have been yours. So, also of the free- 
dom of the slave. 

(4) Those who would not fall alono, should not leave oth- 
ers to fall alone. Still less should they suggest their wil- 
lingness to see them put down by wicked and unconstitution- 
al enactments against their freedom of speech and of the 
press. 

(5) With all the faults of Mr. Clay, we sincerely sympa- 
thize with his distresses, and admire his heroic wife and 

daughters. May God protect them. 

Mr. Clay should learn wisdom from this event. In his 
Letter of Dec. 8, to the Richmond Messenger (see Principia 
of'Jan. 7), he said: “If there is no law to punish our avow- 


the whole party. Inthe mean time(on Tuesday) I spoke at | ing radical views in a Commonwealth holding slaves, the 
Richmond, stating that I was and have been Sor peace ; that I slaveholders have the power; let them pass a law to meet 
stood upon the ground of my Frankfort speech, and should de- | the case.” What would he now say, of a law “ to meet the 
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case” of those avowing Republican views? The latter 
would be as Constitutional and as just as the former. In 
view of his letter we then said : 


“Should Mr. Clay be compelled to defend his own rights, 
would it not strengthen his moral position, to be known as 
the defender of the equal rights of fis fellow citizeus, what- 
ever their opinions might be? Whatif he should fuil of se- 
— his rights, while John G. Fee should succecd? It 
will be as God pleases. Stranger things have been.” 


The T'ribune’s comments, too, need to be commented upon. 

(6) And was it not “asad hour-for Kentucky when she 
banished Rev. John G. Fee, the Christian Missionary, and 
his brethren and sisters in the Church? Did not God and 
all good men regard their expulsion as great a calamity to 
‘Kentucky, as they would the expulsion of Cassius M. Clay ? 

(7) Why? in the case of Mr. Clay, more than in the case 
of Mr. Fee, and the Berean exiles? ‘Is he better than 
they? Docs he belong to the higher caste? Why should 
“thousands at the North” invade Kentucky to defend the 
one, if not the others? Have the people of the North any 
loss interest at stake? or have they any better right of in- 
terference in tho one case than in the other ? 

Nay more. What jnterest, or what right have they to in- 
torfere, in the case of the white people of Kentucky, more 
than in the case of the black people of Kentucky ? 

The popular doctrine of “ non-interference” is in process 
of being thoroughly sifted, and the Pruvidences of God, 
blessed bo his name, are able to sift it! The North, and the 
Nation aro likely to learn their sin in neglecting to “ inter- 
fore” for tho slave! “Shall I stand or fall alone?” de- 
mands Cassius M. Clay. Shall the suave “stand or fall 
alone?” Mr. Clay ! : 

In case of a contest between the slaves and their white 
oppressors, Mr. Clay has said, again and again, “I shall go 

for my own color /” What if God’s Providence should yet 
make him eager to have the assistance and protection of 
tho black slaves, against oppressors, of his own “ color 2” 
We ropeat our former utterance: “Stranger things have 
been.” 

“With what measure ye meet, it shall be measured to 
you again.” 


STILL LATER 
Lovisvitue, Tuesday, April 3, 1860. 
The Hon. Cassius M. Clay publishes to-day an appeal to 
the people of Madison County, against the Revolutionary 
Committeo of that county, from whom he escaped denounce- 
ment by a small majority last Tuesday, and who were to. 
consider his case again yesterday. He says he advised 
Hanson and his associates to leave ; that ho has discounte- 
nanced the Radicals ; but that if the Republicans are at- 
tacked, they will defend themselves. His appeal embraces 
 lettor signed by Frank Bland and Georgo Holley, in which 
they day the troubles did not origiuate about Hanson, but 
‘because George West, who was sick of consumption, was 
maltreated, and his daughter insulted with gross language. 
Mr, Clay concludes as follows : 


“You may be strong or, to overpower me, but you 
‘cannes drive me from the duty I owe to myself, to my friends 
‘aad to my country. If I fall, I shall not fall in vain; an 
will be enough for all long-cherished associations, if per- 
chance my blood shall atone for the wrongs of my race, and 
these States shall at last be free.” 


Private advices intimate apprehensions of further trouble. 
—Tribune. 
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CONGRESS. 

Po.yGamy 1n Uran.—A spirited debate has been going 
on in the House, on the question of Federal abolition of 
polygamy in Utah. A number of Southern Democratic 
members havo spoken in favor of the measure. Some of 
them draw a distinction between the suppression of it as a 
crime, and the Congressional annulling of the Territorial 
laws in its favor. They are in favor of the latter, and not 
of the former. The precedent, even of the latter, if followed 
in respost to slavery in the Territories, could suffice to ex- 
clude it—Some of the slaveholding members, perceiving 
this, aro a little squeamish about voting for the bill. The 
following may serve as a specimen of the discussion. 
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bill pass, we had better make the appropriation fifty mil- 
lions to increase the army, for the troubles will break out 
afresh. There was no necessity for passing a direct law, 
which would be impracticable. Let the power of the 

ple of Utah to legislate be withdrawn and eansinwed-t0 
some other body, which will not exercise it s0 as to shock 
the moral sense. 

Mr. Olin (Rep., N. Y.) addressed the House in favor of the 
bill, against the various amendments offered to it. He 
showed that Congress has full power to pass the law in 
question ; that even the Dred Scott case recognized and ad- 
mitted the power of Congres to ee the Territories with 
a certain limitation imposed by the Constitution ; that among 
those limitations was found no restriction on the power of 
Congress to prohibit this practice of polygamy. Finally, 
he entered his protest against the doctrine of squatter or 
popular sovereignty ; that it seemed to him Providence had 
permitted this modern Sodom to grow up in our midst as a 
standing rebuke against the madness and folly of abdica- 
the power of Congress over the Territories. 

uring a colloquy between Mr. Farnswortu (Rep.,Ill.) 
and Mr. Crarx (Dem, Mo.), the former said John Wesley 
spoke of Slavery as the sum of all villanies. 

Mr. Jenkins (Dem., Va.)inquired, “ Do you say so ?” 

Mr. Farnswortth—I said Wesley said so. 

Mr. Jenxins—Do you say so? 

Mr. FarnswortuH—lI am very much of that opinion. 

Mr. Jenxins—Then you declare a lie. 

Mr. Farnswortu—I am not in the habit of descending 
into cesspools to throw dirt with blackguards. [Sensation.| 

Mr. Jenkins (in his seat) was understood to say, I can’t 
receive that as an insult. 

The bill has since passed the House. 
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EXCITING NEWS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


-—-O0— 
THE HARPER’sS FERRY AFFAIR. 
——()— 
Arrest of Frank B. Sanborn, One of the Witnesses Sum- 





moned by the Senate Committce—Rescue—Public Excite- | 
ment—His Discharge. 
STATEMENT OF MR. SANBORN. 
Boston, Wednesday, April 4. 

F. B. Sanborn was arrested at Concord, by United States 

officers last night, under a requisition from the Senate Com- 
mittee. Watson Freeman, Jr., Deputy United States Mar- 
shal, and Silas Carleton, Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
United States Senate, called at Sanborn’s residence at nine 
o’clock last night. Sanborn refused to accompany them, 
when he was handcuffed and taken to a carriage at the door 
during which he struggled violently, and the members of his 
family cried murder, fire, &c. The excitement spread and the 
bells were rung, collecting a large crowd. Rufus Hosmer, 
a citizen, died suddenly, it is supposed from the excitement 
the affair occasioned him. Sanborn was forcibly taken from 
the officers by the crowd and kept out of their power until 
a writ of habeas corpus could be obtained. Judge Hoar of 
the Supreme Court, having been applied to, issued a writ of 
habeas corpus. Deputy-Sheriff John B. Moore served the 
writ and arrested Sanborn, which ended the Mission of the 
United States Marshal’s posse for the time being. The fol- 
lowing is the writ of habeas corpus - 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Counties §c. : 
WE comManpD you, that the body of Franx B. Sansorn, 
of Concord, in the County of Middlesex, by S1ras CARLETON 
imprisoned and restrained of his liberty, as it is said, you 
take and have before a Justice of our Supreme Judicial 
Court at Boston, in the County of Suffolk, immediately after 
the receipt of this writ to do and receive what our said Jus- 
tice shall then and there consider concerning him in this be- 
half, and summon the said Siras CarLeTon then and there 
to appear before our said Justice, to show the cause of the 
taking and detaining of the said Franx B. Sansorn; and 
have you then this writ, with the doings thereon. 

Dated April 3, 1850, and signed by Ebenezer Rockwood 
Hoar, Associate Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court. 


John Keyes, John A. Andrews, and Samuel E. Sewell, 
are counsel for Sanborn, and the United States District-At_ 
torney and C. L. Woodbury and Milton Andrews for the 
United States. 

The hearing was at Boston, before the full Bench, consist- 
ing of Judges Shaw, Metcalf, Biglow, Merrick and Hoar. 
Mr. Sanborn’s counsel presented the following poin ts: 


First—That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate of the 
United States has no power out of the Distriet of Columbia, 
which is exclusively under the jurisdiction of Congress. 


To the Sheriffs of our 





Mr. Noell (Dem, Mo.) repudiated entirely the idea that 
thero is an enalogy between the crime of Polygamy and the | 
institution of Slavery,.as the latter exists at the South. He 
Was opposed to tho bill, for the reason thkt Congress ought | 
not to interfere in the manner proposed, while the organic | 
act exists, and by which the power to make local laws is | 
delegated to the Legislative Assembly. We have already 
spent twenty millions to preserve peace in Utah. If this 


Second—That the precept for arrest being directed to the 

Sergeant-at Arms by name, he alone can serve It. Salts 
Third—That the Sergeant-at-Arms cannot deputize his 

power to others out of the District of Columbia. 

After hearing the argument of the counsel, Chief Justice 


Shaw briefly reviewed the circumstances of the case, stating 

































































































cutive of the United States and the executive officers of 
Commonwealth. As to the first point taken, the ( 
were not prepared to say that the Senate could not hayes 
precepts served outside of the District of Columbia.. Qp 
third point, that the Sergeant-at-Arms could not depute) 
authority to another person, there was no doubt, and al] 
Court were agreed that he had no such authority: A 
rant of this sort must be limited to the person to whom it 
given by the Senate. The order of the Court was that § 
born be discharged. 

The rendition of the decision called forth demonstrat} 
of applause, which were speedily checked. The Court-r 
was thronged. 

Sanborn left with his friends for home. 

The subject of the arrest of Sanborn was introduced 
fore the Legislature in the form of resolutions to em 
the State Attorney-General for the de'ence. 

The resolutions were briefly debated, and laid on the tal 

The House, by a unanimous suspension of the rules aCe 
ed the following memorial, which was read : 

“The memorial of T. B. Sanborn, of Concord, a free 
citizen of the Commonwealth, wena showeth 
about the hour of niue o’clock, on the night of April 3, yog 
memorialist was forcibly seized and haudcuffed, in his’ 
house in Concord, by a body of men who refused to gj 
their names, or read their warrant—if any they had 
dragged your memorialist into the street, and attempted 
force him into a carriage, evidently for the purpose of ¢ 
ing him out of the said Concord ; none of the men efore 
being citizens of Concord, as far as your memorialist ¢ 
learn ; but he believes them to be residents of Boston ; thé 
names a8 finally given by themselves some Time after { 
events just related being Silas Carlton, Coolidge Tar) 
Freeman and Foss. Furthermore, your memorialist wo 
represent that a writ of habeas corpus being served on 
said Carlton by Deputy Sheriff Moore, of Concond, in yoq 
county of Middlesex, said writ being granted by, and be 
ing the signature of Hon. E. R. Hoar, ong of the Co 
wealth’s Justices of the Supreme Court, the said ‘Car 
did neglect and refused to give up the body of your ren 
strant, or remove his handcuffs, but your memorialist ¥ 
taken forcibly by your Sheriff from the custody of said Car 
ton and his companions, though the aforesaid writ of 
corpus called for the body of your memorialist, and 
duly served by the pow officers : all of which he coneei 
to be a grevious violation of his rights as a citizen of th 
Commonwealth ; and, therefore, he prays for such 
from your honorable body, as his safety and your own 
nity may require. T. B. Sanborn 

Seaete, April 4, 1860. _ 

After reading the memorial, a resolution to instruet 
Attorney-General of the State to act as counsel for Mr.§ 
born was taken from the table, 142 to 70, and debated 
length. The resolution was passed at the third reading, 
was then tabled. The result in the Court being know 
Tarlton and other officers, engaged in Sanborn’s sein 
were arrested on warrants from the Police Justice of 0 


cord, and released on personal recogizance to appear t 
on Friday for hearing. Mr. Sanborn made the followiy 
additional statement in regard to the arrest. 

“J at first offered no resistance, but when the handed 
were put on, I refused to go, not having heard any 
rant, or seen any signatures, or been told the names of 
officer, or the nature of my offence, so far as I can 
lect. When they dragged me inte the open air without 
lowing me to put on my boots, overcoat, or hat, I ¢ 
murder, and resisted with my feet as well as I could, 
four stout men holding me. They dragged me to the 
riage, which had been brought up by a fifth or sixth 
federate, and attempted to put me in. I broke the side 
the carriage with my feet, and my sister seizing one 
ruffians, they dtopped me on my feet again. Again & 
tried to put me in, but my sister whipped the horses, 
started, and foiled them again. They were still strugg 
with me and her, five men against a man and a we 
when the neighbors came running to my aid. The 
still attempted to eo me, but they soon found they # 
overpowered ; then, and not until then, did they read t 
warrant in the street, by the light of a lantern, while! 
handcuffed, and half clothed, in their hands. This 
have been fifteen minutes after my first seizure.” 


STATEMENT OF MR. SANBORN. 
The following address to the people of Massacht 


appears in the Boston Journal of last evening. 
Concorp, Mass., April 3, 1860. 
12 o’clock at might. 
To the Citizens of Masachusetts : 
I have to inform you that a cowardly assault was ¢ 
mitted on me this evening, at about 9 o’clock, in my 
house, by four or five persons claiming to have authority 


arrest me. The facts are these: a 
{ came in from a call about 9 o’clock, and was sitting 


f 
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ent down stairs, opened the door, when a small 
d, and said, “Does Mr. Sanborn live here ?” 
out my hand to wel- 
said he, handing me 





joor. Iw 
man entere 8 x r 
“That is my name, sir,” said J, putting 
some him. “Here is a paper for you, 
‘a folded one, which I took. — 

At that moment, a gray-haired, tall, and stout man, en- 
tered the open door, and said, “I arrest you Mr. Sanborn.” 
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> and all . ” ° 79 ; )? 

« hat authority.” said I, “and what is your name? 
ty. A Fy en no name, ‘bat said, “Tam from the United States 
> whom it Marshall’s office,” or something of that sort. “What is 
a8 that § r authority—your warrant,” repeated I. “We have a 





warrant,” said some one, for by this time two more men 

peared, “Show it—read it,” said I. A small man call- 
inc himself Freeman, (afterwards, for none would give 
their names,)began to read a paper, but had only got through 
a few lines, when the gray-haired ruffian tock a pair of 
handcuffs from his pocket, and proceeded to put them on 

ny wrists, | standing in my own house, without a hat or 

boots, only in slippers of cloth. aep ‘ 

A whistle was given; some men rushed in, none of them 
known to me, a carried me by force to the street, where 
stood @ carriage with two horses. They lifted me from the 

ound and tried to put me in the carriage. I resisted with 
feet, for my hands were fast in the manacles. They 
tried two or three times without success, breaking the car- 
riage, but the horses started, and they could not get me in. 
In the meantime, my cries, and those of my sister, had called 
my neighbors from their homes, who surrounded the ruffi- 
ans, and prevented them from carrying me off. 
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sed to gi | stood in the street, in my slippers, half an hour, wear- 
y had—jgil ing the handcuffs, until Deputy-Sheriff Moore, took me by 
ttempted force from the ruffians’ hands, under a writ of habeas corpus 
se of ¢ issued by Judge Hoar. Their names, given after a long 
on efore time, and reluctantly, were Silas Carlton, Coolidge, 
ori alist ¢ —— ‘Tarleton and Freeman.. There were two or three oth- 
oston ; the ers whose names I have not learned. 





Fifteen minutes after I was handcuffed standing in the 
street, Freeman read me a warrant, signed by Vice Presi- 
dent Breckenridge, for my arrest, with an indorsement from 
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rved on McNair, Sergeant-at-arms, of U. 5. Senate, authorizing Silas 
nd, in you Carleton to seize me. How he did it I have said. People 
y, and be of Massachusetts, act as it seems to you best in this case. 

e Comms F. B. Sansorn. 
rid * ' —- > 1 
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We have before noticed the late Meeting of the New 
York AnnNUAL ConFERENCE of the Wes.eyans at Wil- 
liamsburgh. “The Wesleyan’ paper, Syracuse, of March 
21, now received, contains the Minutes, from which we ex- 
tract the following : 

Bro. 8. A. Baker, was elected President, for the ensuing 














Wm. 8. Bell, Secretary, for the ensuing year. 
Reso.utTions ADOPTED.—8LAVERY. 

Resolved, lst. That we re-affirm al] we have ever said against 
Slavery—and that we consider it the duty of every minister, 
church, and ecclesiastical body especially to denounce in the 
most severe and earnest manner this heinous sin against God 
and man. 

Resolved, 2d. That while laboring for the peaceable aboli 
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ice of O tion of American Slavery, we have reason to fear that it will 
ppear yet end in blood, as a just jadgment from God upon this guilty 
, following nation for refusing so long ‘‘ to let the oppressed go free.”’ 






Resolved, 3d. That we regard the affair at Harper's Ferry as 
designed, in the providence of God, to awfken the people in 





1 an this country to a sense of their danger and hasten the redemp- 
mes of tion of the slave. 
can Resolved, 4th. That the practice of endorsing the Christian 
without character of slaveholders, by fellowshipping them as Christians 
+, a 4, and treating them in any way as the children Of God, is giving 
to the the most direct encouragement and support to slavery. 
sixth TEMPERANCE. 
the side On the subject of Temperance, our position remains the eame, 
one of namely, uncompromising opposition to the sale and use of all 
Again iq intoxicating liquore. Wee still hold to the good old doctrine of 
pred “touch not, taste not, nor handle not the unclean thing.”’ 
. a And whereas it is eminently dangerous to tamper with intoxi- 
he cating diiuks in the least degree, Therefore. 
d the Resolved, That we deem it wrong and sinful to take even 
rea the emallest quantity of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 
hile I And whereas it has been proved, from time to time, by scien- 
This tific men that Alcoholic liquors possess but little or no Medi- 
cinal virtues—and none whatever that may not be found abund- 
antly in other forms, Therefore. 
ssachi Resolved that we disapprove and heartily condemn the manu- 
facture of all kinds of intoxicating drinks. 
1860. TOBACCO. 
Resolved, That the prevailing custom of using tobacco in any 
. weal form, is so injurious to the human system, and pernicious in its 
in my = to vthers, that we most earnestly recommend to all our 
vuthority lnisters to refrain from its use themselves, and preach frequent- 
Y against the practice. 
s sitting The fullowing petition fo Congress was read, approved, and 
| me # signed, by the members of the Conference. No objection was 











THE PRINCIPIA. 


made, we believe, on the’ ground of ‘‘ the Constitution’’ and 
ay non- interference.’’ 
To the Monorable, the Senate of the United States : 

The undersigned, members of the New-York Annual Confer- 
ence, of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America, would 
respectfully petition yonr Honorable Body in behalf of the Rev. 
Daniel Worth, who is imprisoned in Guilford Co., Norta Caro- 
lina. upon the alleged offense of ,preaching an Anti Slavery 
Gospel, and selling one or more copies of the ‘‘ Impending 
Chrisis,’’ by Helper. Also, in behalf of the Rev. John G. Fee, 
and others, who have been banished from Kentucky for enter- 
taining and promulgating religious views, claimed to be adverse 
to the interest of Slavery. 

Your petitioners respectfully ask, that whatever you ehall, in 
your wisdom, judge you can do, constitutoinally, may be done, 
to deliver these servants of Christ from the privations and suf- 
ferings to'which they are subjected for conscience sake. 

The individuals in behalf of whom your petitioners ask your 
interposition, have, several of them, been personally known to 
some of us, and are believed to have acted from a deep relig- 
ious conviction, that ‘‘ God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on all the face of the earth.—’’ Paul, and that 
‘*all men are created equal, endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’’—Declaration of Independence, and that they had a 
right to the ‘‘free exercise of Religion.’’—Constitution, that 
they ought to ‘hear the Word from the mouth of God and 
warn the people from Him.’’ Ezekiel, and to ‘lift up the 
voice like a trumpet, cry aloud and epare not,’’ and that 
‘‘ whether they will hear or whether they will forbear.’’—Isa. 
that the declaration of the ‘‘ whole counsel of God’’ is neces- 
sary to the salvation of the race ; and that in declaring this 
whole counsel, the entire of the truth of God—they were 
shielded by both the Divine and Constitutional Law. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will evor pray. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., March 12, 1860. 

(Signed) — Seymour A. Baker, Pres’t, 
Wutam 8. Bett, Sec’y. 

John Lowrey, 
John 8. Powell, 
Daniel Duerstein, 


William Vercoe, 
Lafayette Dolittle, 


Thomas Easton, 
Homer Martin 
E. N. Crossman, 


Samuel Salisbury, 
Wn. L. Lowrey, 


H. W. Wright, Abr m Leach 

Geo. H Kolb, Seth Lounsbery 
Thomas Jackson, Juhn Miles, 

Wm. Danby, . J. D. Pilling, 

J. B. Lowrey, D. S. Mason, 

M. P. Greensward, I. Cannon, ‘ 
M. Clarkson. 


A similar petition was sent to the House of Representatives. 





State Exections.—Connecticut has elected a Republican 
Governor and Legislature. Rhode Island, a Democratic 


Governor. 
Frmily Miscellany, 








For the Principia. 
EVER REMEMBERED. 


I shall think of thee, love, when the last fading flowers, 
Are drooping their heads, in Autumn’s pale bowers, 

Like them thou didst wither, and thy brightness was shorn, 
When the glory and beauty of summer was gone. 


Ishall think of thee, love, when the first icy blast 
Stops the rivulets music, and fetters it fast, 

So swept o'er thy tones a chillier breath, 

And sealed ali their richness and sweetness in death. 


I shall think of thee, love, when the calm, virgin snows 
Are mantling in beauty thy silent repose, 

So pure was thy shroud, when robed for the tomb, 

So fair was the brow we consigned to its gloom. 


I shall think of thee, love, when the spring’s gentle reign 
Wakes with kisses her bright-tinted children again, 
When the dance of the streamlet, rejoicing and free, 
With the songs of the birds chimes a chorus of glee. 


Though the snows have all melted, though slumberest yet, 
As if spring did her winsomest flower forget, 

But I stand by the grave, and gaze up through the trees, 
For a type of thy rising’s foreshadowed in these ! 


For the Principia. 
Charity-seeking Expericnces. 


What contradictory views of human nature, we are each 
day inclined to take, vacillating between the diferent charac- 
ters we meet, or with differences in one. 

There gues a shabby looking man, decidedly so. 


oe 


We say 
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in our smooth, worldly way, that common regard for appear- 
ances might lead him to dress better. We know he has some 
means, at least. Is he a miser? No, friend : bis money flows 
freely enough, but not after the fashion of this world. To 
that plain old-fashioned house, that you say be ought to be 
ashamed to live in, through the ever swinging, half-craay gute, 
down the rude stone steps, to his area door, the poor know 
the way well enough ; more humble feet have hither come, 
and gone, more silent blessings breathed upon his head, as 
they less wearily, and Jess sadly departed, than were ever borne 
to the palatial door. Some imposters, bave been there too, 
sadly impoverishing the good man with their pitifal taler, but, 
though he regrets that his small meaps have not flowed in 
wiser channels, he is never disheartened, or Jess liberal; nor, 
though it be lost to the cause of good on earth, is it the less 
laid up in the bank of Heaven. God seeth not as man geeth, 
and rewardeth according to the heart. 4 

But yonder rises a handsome, substantial looking mansion ; 
we are going there, and glad we are to reach it this cold night 
How pleasantly the light falls through the curtained window , 
how warm aud cheerful is all within, as we enter!—atl but 
the usually smiling, not to say, sweet face, of the mistrese, 

Alas! we have ventured to ask help for the needy, and 
might have known, had we been less unsophisticated, that our 
welcome would be colder than the blast, without. 

Up the rich staircase, wondering we go; take off our things 
before the costly mirror, gaze for a moment at some beautitul 
holy pictures on the wall, with a strange feeling at our heart. 
Have the owners thereof, ever seen or drank in, its sweet, 
pure lesson? ’Tis but fora moment we gaze, but we bear 
away that lovely countenance, looking out from the depth of 
our soul, forever. And they see it, daily! 

Come down into the parlor. How rich and elegant all is 
We praised it so much, a short time since. “And men will 
praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself’ said the gocd 
man first described, when, a few days ago, we urged the con- 
trast between all this luxary, and his too stringent self-denial. 

We recall his words now, and sicken of the splendor; we 
would not wish it ours. ’Tis but a few days since We came 
last, but new books, new pictures, new ornamentr, are here ; 
music’s sweet strains, float through the rooms, but the hard 
look departs not from the former cordial friends. Beauty, 
art, and lovliness, look out from everything around us; not 
one but is rare and costly, and in perfect taste ; but the soul is 
dead, that might revel amidst it. 

Do you know the talisman whereby we can discover what 
worldly people are, behind their masks ? 

We had never supposed them angels of perfection ; some in- 
stinctive divination, told us that, though we knew nothing to 
the contrary ; kind, good-natured, and well-meaning, they un- 
doubtedly are, as far as the world goes ; hospitable always to 
their friends—lavich on themselves. There is nothing they 
hesitate to spend there; they have everything they want,—so 
they have told us, themselves. 

Everything they want ‘—except a few cents to give to the 
poor.— Poor things! 

That sore spot! touch it, and you will learn more than a 
common acqnaintance of a month will teach you—of mind 
screwed down to pennies, of wealth earned by petty gains; 
still young they may be, and but just able to remember the 
time when it was rea'iy necessary to stint and save, but the 
old, inherited leaven is there, and works up, when you are go 
audacious as to stir its equanimity. You are astonish d to see 
how much a simple change of countenance can reveal to you 
The very pleasant, agreeable expression, 80 habitually worw, 
that it seems the inborn nature itself, has disappeared, and a 
strong look of the shop suddenly confronts you. Te real na- 
ture comes out; the lower stratum of coarse, mean, selfishness 
shows itself in hard, cold, gritty lines. 


Yet many rich men there are, as liberal to others as God has 
been to them. God bless them! What should we do with- 
out them? When delicacy forb ds us to apply to the over- 
taxed purses of the good, but poor, of those who can, and do 
work for charitable object, but cannot give, how grateful to 
the anxious, o'er burdened heart, shrinking from its self im- 
posed task, and dreading more than all personal labor to ask 
for aid, to meet their kind, sympathetic appreciation and help. 
Open-handed and.ready, they stacd, to prove that the necdi’s 
eye is not impassible ; that still, with God, all things are pos- 
sible. 

In contrast to all these, are the poor, the really poor, who 
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have to toil, father, mother, and children, for their daily bread, 
—who know what it is to want for themselves. The warm coat 
has had to be gone without, through the Winter’s keenest cold, 
the wife’s old shaw] supplying at times, its place. They bave 
nothing to give, we thought, and did not apply, but the un- 
asked for gift was brought,—not cente, but a dollar. 

That dollar! Itisa golden one in the treasury of the 
Eternal. We were astonished ; so many of the poor came 
forward, so few of the rich; uncarpeted floors contributed 
more than marble halls, and we said with tears over their 
hard-earned offerings : Give us their poverty here, if we may 
share their blessedness hereafter! Of sach is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. E. 


a ee 
BIBLICAL HISTORY. 

The “Princeton Review,” in noticing “Neil’s Lecture on 
Biblical History” recently published, brings out the following 
results from several historical tables, showing how the lon- 
gevity of the antediluvians supplied the want of historical re- 
cord. A skeptical objection arises from the idea that the story 
must have passed through many narrations, and that few op- 
portunities of comparing and correcting one account by an- 
other wero enjoyed. Look at the table as illustrating these 
points. And, first the number of times the story must be re- 
peated for different persons. Noah and his three sons could 
receive the account of the creation at the second reheareal, 
and through several distinct channels : 

1. Adam could relate unto Enos for six hundred and nine- 
ty-five years, and Enos to Noah eighty-four years. 

2. Adam during six hundred and five years could discourse 
it to Cannan, and Canaan could discourse it one hundred and 
seventy-nine years to Noah. 

3. Adam could rehearee it for five hundred and thirty-five 
to Mahaleel, who had two hundred and twenty-four years to 
intrust it to Noah. ° 

4. Adam had four hundred and seventy years to instruct 
Jared in these sublime facts, and Jared was cotemporary 
three hundred and sixty-six years with Noah. 

Through these four distinct channels Noah could receive a 
distinct‘aecount from Adam. 

5. Adam lived till Methuselah was two hundred and forty- 
three years old, time enough to obtain an accurate know- 
ledge of all the facts pertaining to the dawn of created exist- 
ence; and Methuselah lived six hundred years with Noah 
and ono hundred with his three sons. 

And once more: 

6. Adam lived to see Lamech the father of Noah, till he 
was fifty years old, and Lamech lived with Noah five hun- 
dred, and ninety-five years with Shem, Ham, and Japeth. 
Through these six channels the account could be brought 
to the time of the flood. 

All the generations from Adam to the flood were 11. Of 
ll these Adam was contemporary with 9, Seth 9, Enos 10, 
Methuselah 11, Lamech 11, Shem and brothers 4. 

Thus there were never less than nine contemporary gen- 
erations from Adam to the flood: which would give in one 
lineal doscent eighty-one channels through which the ac- 


count might be transmitted. 
~ $69 
Treatment for Hypochondria 








“ But do you really think, sir,” asks Chronic Hypochon- 
driasis, “that gardening is such a healthy oceupation ?” 

“Ido. But better than my own opinion, I will give you 
the sentiments of a celebrated but eccentric physician on 
the subject, when he was consulted by a patient afflicted 
with your own disease.’ 

“ Well, sir, what’s the matter with 
doctor. 

“ Why, nothing particular, doctor, if you mean any decid- 
ed complaint. Only I can’t eat, and I can’t drink, and I 
can’t sleep, and I can’t walk—in short, I can’t enjoy any- 


said the bluff 


you ?” 


THE PRINCIPIA. 


You don’t want draughts, or pills, or powders. 
Take a garden—and a Sabine farm after it—if you like.” 

“ But it is such hard work ?” ' 

“Phoo, phoo. Begin with crushing your caterpillars— 
that’s work soft enough. After that you can kill snails, 
they’er harder—and mind, before breakfast.” 

“T shall never eat any !” 

“ Yes you will, when you have earned your grub. Or 
hoe, and rake, and make yourself useful on the face of the 
earth.” 

“ But I soon get fatigued ?” 

“ Yes, because you are never tired of being tired. Mere 
indolence. Commit yourself to hard labor. It’s pleasanter 
than having it done by a magistrate, and better.in private 
grounds than on public ones.” 

“Then you seriously suppose, doctor, that gardening is 
good for the constitution.” 

“Ido. For kings, lords and commons. Grow your 
own cabbages. Sow your own turnips—and if you wish 
for a gray head, cultivate carrots.” 

“ Well, doctor, if I thought—’ 

“Don’t think, but do it. Take a garden, and dig away 
as if you were going to bury all your care in it. When 
you’r tired of digging, you can roll—or go to your walls, 
and set to work at your fruit trees. 

“Well, at all events, it is worth trying ; but I am sadly 
afraid that so much stooping—” 

“Phoo, phoo! The more pain in your back, the more 
you'll forget your hyps. Sow a bed with thistles, and then 
weed it. And don’t forget cucumbers.” ~ 

“Cucumbers !”” 

“ Yes, unwholesome to eat, but healty to grow, for then 
you can have your frame as strong as you please, and regu- 
late your own lights. Melons still better. Only give your 
melon to the melon-bed, and your colly to the colly-flowers, 
and your melancholy’s at an end.” 

“ Ah! you’re joking, doctor !” 

“No matter. Many a true word is said in jest. I’m the 
only physician I know, who prescribes it, but take a gar- 
den—the first remedy in the world—for when Adam was put 
into one he was quite a new man!” 

> 0-0 
ALICK: OR PRAYING AND WORKING. 


“No. 


“Wuere’s Alick?”’ asked a minister one day, ofa baker, 
as he stept into his store. 

‘‘Alick is below, sir, in the bake-house,” replied the man of 
bread. 

“May I speak with him ?”’ asked the minister, 

“Certainly, certainly, sir,” said the baker ; 
sir.”’ 
As the minister went down the stairs leading to the bake- 
house, he heard a voice saying, “Lord help me, to serve thee! 
Lord, keep me faithful! Lord, make me a good preacher !’’ 


The voice was Alick’s, and when the minister reached the 
bake house, he found the lad with his shirt sleeves rolled up to 


“walk below, 


his shoulders, kneading dough with all his might, and praying 


as earnestly as he was working. No doubt he was greatly 
pleased to find the youthful preacher so well employed. No 
doubt that he felt that the appointment which he wanted 
Alick to fill, would be well supplied. 


The Lord soon called Alick from the bake house to the pul- 
pit, from whence he fed thousands of hungry souls with the 
bread of eternal life. The young man carried the working and 
praying spirit which he had in the workshop, into the minis- 
try. The result was, that God made him a useful and an hon- 
orable map, for our Alick was no less a personage than Alex- 
ander Mather, one of the presidents in the Wesleyan confer- 
ence. 

Prayer and work made Alick all he was, and prayer and 
work will do great things for all our young readers. Try it, 





thing, but being completely miserable.” 
It was a clear case of hypochondriasis, and so the physi- | 
cian merely laid down the ordinary sanitary rules. 
“But you haven’t prescribed, doctor,” objected the pa- | 
tient. ‘ You haven’t told me what I am to take.” 


“Take exercise.” 

“ Woll, but in what shape, doctor.” 
“In the shape of a spade.” 

“ What? dig like a horse ?” 

“ No, like a man.” 

# And no physic ?” 





boys and girls. 
Work hard with your studies at schoo), and when the les- 


| son won't stick to your memories, and the answer to your sum 


won’t come out right, lift your hearts to God, and say, “Lord 
help me to study! Lord, make my mind clear!’ So, when 
you are at play, keep saying in your mind, “Lord, make me a 
good boy,” or “Lord, make me a good girl! Help me to do 
right !’ When you are at work for parents, say, “Lord, help 
me to obey my father and mother! Lord, make me industri- 
ous! Lord, give me a lowly, loving, holy heart!’ Sometimes 
it would be well for you to pray with each other.— Stlected. 





.| and clean her daughter’s chamber. 


USELESS WISHING. 

“ Mother, won’t you buy me a kite?” 

“No my son, you can make one for yourself.” 

The boy stood irresolute for a few moments, then, thrug 
ing both hands into his pockets, and sighing, he turng 
away. As it grew towards evening, and his piaymates wey 
fiying their kites, Alfred was found looking ruefully up, ay 
still saying, “I wish I had a kite.” 

One pleasant morning, the teacher told his scholars thy 
he should dismiss the school very early, in order that thoy 
of them who had perfect lessons might go with him to vig 
a fine grotto, of which they had lately heard an interesti 
account. Alfred was delighted, but instead of studying by. 
gan to think, ‘I wish I knew my lesson.” Sooner than by 
thought, his class was called, and to his great mortificatig, 
he found that his teacher, true to his word, would not gl} 
low him to join the party for the grotto. 

Alfred loved his parents, and would often say, “ O, moth, 
er I wish that you did not have to work so hard ;” yet hy’ 
never tried to lighten her labors by bringing a bucket ¢ 
water from the well, or a hod full of coal froni the ce} 
or by spending an hour in amusing his baby brother so thy 
she dould rest. And so the boy grew up to manhood, eye 
wishing, but never working. He wished to be a Christia, 
but put forth no effort to become one. He wished for rich 
es, but never earned money enough for his own suppor, 
He wished for knowledge, but would not study for the par 
pose of gaining it. He wished for love and respect, by 
never deserved it. He wished for a name, and that he gu, 
for people would sometimes say, “ Alfred will never by 
good for anything; he has wished until he has become, 
fool.” 

Now boys, don’t sit still and wish, as Alfred did; by 
when you want a thing, go to work. Nine times out ¢ 
ten, you can make the article wanted, better than any om 
else can do it for you. If you sometimes fail, try again 
ever remembering that the honest effort to help yourself 
will bring its own happy and lasting reward. M. 


—Bap. Fam. Mag. 
A. _ SED REE INES LS 


Puysicay TRaintnc.— Woe to the class or the nation that 
has no physical training! Look at the manners, the morak 
the faces of the young men of the shop-keeping classes, if 
you wish to see the effects of utterly neglecting the phys 
cal development of man ; of fancying that all the muscular 
activity he requires under the sun is to be able to stand be 
hind a counter, or sit on a desk stool without tumbling of. 
Be sure, be sure, that ever since the days of the Persians 
old, effeminacy, if not twin sister of cowardice and dishones 
ty, has always gone hand in hand with them. To that utte 
neglect of any exercises which call out fortitude, pation, 
self-dependance and daring, I attribute a great deal of the 
low sensuality, the conceited vulgarity, the utter want ofs 
high sense of honor, which is increased, just now,among tht 
middle classes ; ang from which the navigator,the engineer, 
the miner and the sailor are comparatively free. —Kinsgleys 


Miscellanies. 
——_—_—»>—_—<10- > 


Grris, Do Your Own Sweerine.—It is the poorest ecm 
omy in the world for a mother to hire a servant fo sweep 
Sweeping is a healthy 
exercise, and the dust in a well-kept room is never so bed 
as you ofter encounter in the street, or on the railroad. I 
sweeping a carpet, some damp substance should always be 
used—not sand,as some recommend. Tea-leavesr, or bran,aly 
kind of leaves wet and scattered over, the floor will keep 
down the dust. Never use a broom for any other purp0s 
that you use upon a carpet.—How to Live. 


——_——_»>—~=-9- > 
A Wonperevut Memory.—It is said that the celebrated 


philosopher Humboldt, was remarkable for his retentitt 


memory, and that he was never known to forget any 
A traveler who had recently returned from Jerusalem, fin 
ing him thoroughly conversant with the streets and house 
of that city, asked him how long it had been since he vist 
ed it. He replied, “ I have never been there, but ex 

to go sixty youn ago, and prepared myself.” 
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